FREDERIC CHOPIN AND GEORGE SAND
himself suddenly transformed into a phlegmatic
Englishman, into an impertinent old man, into a
sentimental and ridiculous Englishwoman, into a
sordid Jew. The types were always sad, however
comical they might be, but perfectly conceived and
so delicately rendered that one could not grow weary
of admiring them.

" All these sublime, charming, or bizarre things
that he knew how to evolve out of himself made
him the soul of select society, and there was literally
a contest for his company, his noble character, his
disinterestedness, his self-respect, his proper pride,
enemy of every vanity of bad taste and of every
insolent reclame, the security of intercourse with
him, and the exquisite delicacy of his manners,
making him a friend equally serious and agreeable."

George Sand, too, gives an admirable account of
Chopin's travail of composition, which incidentally
illustrates the service to his art of her sympathetic
comradeship :

" His creation was spontaneous and miraculous.
He found it without seeking it, without foreseeing
it* It came on his piano suddenly, complete,
sublime, or it sang in his head during a walk, and he
was impatient to play it to himself. But then
began the most heart-rending labour I ever saw.
It was a series of efforts, of irresolutions, and of
frettings to seize again certain details of the theme
he had heard ; what he had conceived as a whole he
analyzed too much when wishing to write it, and his
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